THE TRIANONS

had been detailed to control the traffic and direct it to the various
reserved car-parks; flags were flying on the chateau gates; idlers
crowded round the cockaded cars and made their chauffeurs feel im-
portant; press-photographers were dashing to and fro; newsreel camera-
men had taken up positions at the top of flights of steps; and squadrons
of the Garde Republicaine went by at the trot, their horse-tails flowing,
restoring to the ancient royal town, normally as quiet as a museum,
something of its forgotten pomp.

Simon Lachaume arrived early at the Hotel Trianon. The luncheon-
tables had been set up everywhere, in the long colonnaded gallery, in
the salons and even in the hall. The gardens, the terrace, the ante-
rooms, the cloakroom had already been invaded by the Deputies, mem-
bers of Ministerial Offices, and journalists of both sexes in search of
gossip.

"Madame Bonnefoy's table, for twenty people, is that correct,
Monsieur le Ministre?" said the Manager, a courteous, self-possessed
young man who greeted each client as if he were the only one that day,
and directed his supplemented staff by gesture, sign or a movement of
the eyelid.

The Manager required great powers of memory and professional tact
to know which of his old clients he should recognize and which not. On
this official day he saw a number of married couples whom he had seen
arrive with other partners for more discreet stays.

The H6tel Trianon Palace, a huge edifice in the classical style, which
had been built of fine stone shortly before the 1914 war, had become in
1919 the centre for the delegations to the Peace Treaty, and since then
less of a hotel than a sort of institution in French life.

The Trianon was the first stage, so often supposedly secret, of many
honeymoons, while its registers, kept carefully secret, contained evi-
dence of all the adulteries of Parisian society. Many writers, hard-
pressed by the tax-collector or their publishers, had sheltered their
labours there in so-called retreat, while politicians relaxed there be-
tween two weeks of parliamentary business. Illustrious feet had trod
the great light quiet corridors. Faces, already reproduced in works of
reference, had meditated by the high windows that opened on to the
park. And it was here, by a tradition which, because it was renewed only
once every seven years, seemed new each time, that, before the Presi-
dential Election, the "Trianon luncheon" was held, this extraordinary
banquet of more than a hundred tables at which the most influential
women in Paris, the great newspaper editors, and a few powerful per-
sonalities among the Republican fauna brought together those of their
friends with whom they wished to be seen.

"We shall be at least twenty-four or twenty-five," Simon said.

He was sharing the cost with Marthe and at the last moment had
sent out several invitations in her name, nor had he been able to refuse